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For  meeting  stringent  emission  restrictions,  a  modern  solution  is  to  operate  in  or  close  to  the  flameless 
mode.  It  implies  a  copious  dilution  of  the  reactants  with  vitiated  gas  resulting  in  low  oxidant  or  fuel  con¬ 
centration  and  consequently  low  volumetric  heat-release  rate.  On  the  contrary  to  traditional  flames 
where  heat  release  is  occurring  in  very  thin  fronts,  the  flameless  operation  lies  in  the  distributed  reaction 
regime.  Flameless  operation  is  therefore  associated  with  complex  and  non-linear  interaction  between 
mixing  and  chemical  reactions.  In  this  framework,  this  paper  investigates  turbulent  combustion  in  a  stag¬ 
nation  point  reverse  flow  combustor  and  presents  one  of  the  first  studies  combining  Large  Eddy  Simula¬ 
tion  and  detailed  chemistry  for  capturing  the  reaction  and  flow  dynamics  during  flameless  combustion. 
The  paper  reports  a  comprehensive  sensitivity  analysis  where  the  effects  of  the  numerical  discretization 
grid,  of  the  chemical  mechanism,  of  the  operation  (premixed  vs.  non-premixed)  and  of  the  heat-losses  at 
the  walls  are  studied  and  compared.  Further,  the  simulation  results  are  compared  with  experimental  data 
from  the  literature,  giving  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  predictions.  The  reaction  and  flow  dynamics 
are  extracted  from  the  results  using  modal  analysis,  showing  rotational  and  helical  structures.  Finally, 
the  distribution  of  intermediate  species  in  the  reaction  layer  is  investigated  bringing  some  new  insights 
into  the  flameless  combustion  process  and  providing  recommendations  for  further  experimental 
investigations. 

©  2014  Elsevier  Ltd.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Despite  more  than  60  years  of  research,  turbulent  combustion 
still  poses  considerable  challenges  [1].  The  interaction  between 
turbulent  structures  and  chemical  reactions  features  a  multi-scale 
non-linear  problem.  In  the  limit  of  a  very  thin,  or  even  infinitely 
thin,  reaction  layer,  the  flamelet  concept  has  been  successful.  For 
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example,  typical  low  Reynolds  number  (Re)  laboratory  scale  exper¬ 
iments  often  fall  in  the  flamelet  regime  and  have  led  to  numerous 
studies  and  successful  modeling  activities  [1,2].  However,  this  re¬ 
gime  is  not  always  relevant  to  industrial  combustion  devices  which 
commonly  operate  at  very  high  Re  in  the  distributed  combustion 
regime  (high  Karlovitz  number  -  Ka). 

A  modern  solution  to  avoid  NOx/soot  formation  (and  unwanted 
peak  temperatures)  consists  of  diluting  the  reactants  with  large 
amount  of  inert  gases.  Practically,  this  can  be  done  by  using  low 
calorific  value  fuels,  dilution  by  massive  injection  of  steam  or 
intensive  exhaust  gas  recirculation  (EGR).  Operating  with  low  local 
oxygen  concentration  ensures  that  the  fuel  combustion  is  only 
complete  when  the  fuel  jet  is  mixed  with  a  copious  amount  of  inert 
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gases.  Under  oxygen  depleted  conditions,  the  reaction  rate  is  con¬ 
siderably  lowered  by  the  dilution  and  the  reaction  zone  expands 
over  a  significant  fraction  of  the  combustor  volume  [3-5]  -  unlike 
traditional  thin  flame  fronts.  This  technique  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  MILD  (Moderate  or  Intense  Low  oxygen  Dilution).  Although 
the  MILD  operation  is  popular  [3-9]  and  successful,  one  may  also 
consider  very  lean  combustion  (with  significant  preheat)  which 
presents  the  same  characteristics  in  terms  of  low  intensity  and  dis¬ 
tributed  reactions.  Such  operation  is  without  intense  light  emission 
and  could  be  referred  to  as  flameless  combustion  [10-15].  In  all 
cases,  one  needs  to  find  the  right  balance  between  reactant  dilu¬ 
tion  and  preheating  to  maintain  complete  combustion.  A  common 
solution  is  to  ensure  that  the  fresh  reactants  entrain  a  large  amount 
of  flue  gases  with  a  mixing  time  scale  much  shorter  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  chemical  time  scale.  In  other  words,  the  intention  is 
to  mix  fast  enough  so  that  chemical  reactions  cannot  take  place  be¬ 
fore  a  given  level  of  dilution  is  achieved. 

Engineering  examples  of  furnaces  operating  in  MILD  regime  are 
found  in  the  literature,  e.g.  [7-9  .  However,  there  are  no  industrial 
gas  turbine  combustors  operating  in  the  MILD  or  flameless  regime 
reported  in  the  literature.  The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  available 
space  for  adding  additional  devices,  the  operating  conditions  (lean 
combustion)  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  heat-removal.  In  fact, 
gas  turbine  and  aero-engines  typically  operate  fuel  lean  (high  oxy¬ 
gen  content)  adiabatic  combustion  which  rules  out  MILD  opera¬ 
tion.  Pioneering  works  including  high-speed  jet  combustors 
[10,15]  have  shown  promising  results  for  adapting  flameless  tech¬ 
nology  to  gas  turbine  applications.  Similar  work  on  Stagnation 
Point  Reverse  Flow  (SPRF)  combustor  12-14]  are  also  promising, 
although  it  was  not  shown  yet  that  the  SPRF  operates  in  the  flame¬ 
less  regime.  However,  these  activities  are  limited  by  the  lack  of 
theoretical  understanding  of  the  driving  mechanism  of  flameless 
combustion.  High  Ka  combustion  in  general  is  not  well  understood 
and  has  not  been  investigated  extensively.  There  is  therefore  a 
need  for  detailed  investigation  of  flameless/high  Ka  operation.  In 
particular,  pioneer  work  [14]  has  shown  the  importance  of  finite 
rate  chemistry  for  this  combustion  regime,  highlighting  the  need 
of  studies  accounting  for  detailed  chemistry  effects. 

One  may  express  the  challenge  recalling  the  non-linear  and 
multi-scale  nature  of  turbulence  and  turbulent  combustion.  When 
focussing  on  high  Ka  problems,  the  characteristic  time  scale  ranges 
of  the  chemical  oxidation  and  of  the  turbulent  mixing  overlap  sig¬ 
nificantly.  The  interaction  between  a  wide  range  of  turbulent 
scales  and  the  chemical  reaction  front  are  intimate.  It  differs  signif¬ 
icantly  from  the  flamelet  regime  where  scale-separation  is  valid. 
Considering  high  Ka  operation,  flame  stabilisation  is  secured  using 
recirculation  of  vitiated  gases  -  using  the  hot  gases  to  dilute  the 
reactants  and  promoting  robust  initial  reactions.  Entrainment  of 
vitiated  gases  demands  a  configuration  where  the  fresh  reactant 
and  the  hot  combustion  product  streams  have  different  velocities. 
This  results  in  an  interface  between  the  two  streams  that  is  subject 
to  shear-layer  instabilities.  This  shear  layer  may  promote  turbu¬ 
lence  -  preferably  high  turbulence  levels  in  the  shear  layer  can  also 
lead  to  rapid  mixing.  Fresh  and  vitiated  gases  are  mixed  with  little 
reaction  locally,  whilst  downstream  (if  the  strain  rate  is  sufficiently 
reduced  and  there  is  no  significant  heat  loss)  the  oxidation  reaction 
can  proceed.  Capturing  and  modeling  the  interaction  between 
chemical  oxidation  and  turbulence  in  the  shear-layer  is  of  vital 
importance  in  order  to  predict  the  operation  performances  and  sta¬ 
bility  limits  correctly. 

To  that  end,  experiments  have  been  conducted  to  collect  valu¬ 
able  information  -  featuring  a  high-speed  jet  issuing  into  a  hot  co¬ 
flow,  e.g.  [11,16-22].  Among  these,  recent  high  Ka  experiments 
including  the  (Piloted)  Premixed  Jet  Burner  [21-24]  have  been  well 
characterized  thanks  to  advanced  laser  diagnostics  and  numerical 
simulations  using  detailed  chemistry.  Although  it  features  a  simple 


academic  test  case,  it  is  suitable  to  evaluate  modeling  approaches 
and  is  relevant  for  modeling  fuel  lean  combustors.  In  fact,  Refs. 

[14.23.24]  showed  the  importance  of  the  finite  rate  chemistry 
modeling  and  highlighted  the  thick  reaction  layer  -  thick  enough 
to  be  resolved  on  a  reasonable  Large  Eddy  Simulation  grid 

[23.24] .  Another  burner,  the  SPRF  12—14]  combustor,  features  a 
very  similar  combustion  problem  with  a  lean  premixed  jet  (equiv¬ 
alence  ratio  close  to  0.6)  entraining  a  large  amount  of  product 
gases.  It  constitutes  a  strong  ground  for  realistic  studies  of  combus¬ 
tion  under  flameless  (or  flameless-like)  conditions.  However,  to 
date,  only  global  chemistry  simulations  of  the  SPRF  have  been  re¬ 
ported  [14  .  There  is  therefore  a  need  to  undertake  more  detailed 
studies  of  the  SPRF,  capturing  several  intermediate  and  radical  spe¬ 
cies  concentrations,  in  order  to  understand  the  oxidation  reactions 
sequence  and  combustion  process. 

The  aim  of  the  present  contribution  is  twofold:  (i)  identify  the 
important  simulation  parameters  via  a  sensitivity  analysis,  and 
(ii)  monitor  intermediate  species  in  the  reaction  zone  for  under¬ 
standing  the  reaction  sequence.  To  that  end,  our  strategy  is  to 
use  an  approach  combining  Large  Eddy  Simulation  and  detailed 
chemistry  [23]  for  modeling  the  SPRF  and  to  investigate  further 
the  combustion  process  at  high -Ka.  The  present  paper  proceeds 
as  follows;  firstly,  the  modeling  approach  is  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed  critically.  Secondly,  the  combustor  geometry  and  experi¬ 
mental  database  are  presented  followed  by  the  presentation  of 
the  numerical  simulation.  Finally,  the  results  are  presented  includ¬ 
ing  a  sensitivity  analysis  and  novel  understanding  of  the  combus¬ 
tion  process. 

2.  Modeling  for  the  SPRF  combustor 

Many  practical  combustion  devices  operate  at  high  Reynolds 
numbers  with  intense  anisotropic  turbulence.  Poinsot  and  Veynan- 
te  [2]  summarize  the  different  alternatives  for  turbulence  model¬ 
ing  and  highlight  the  superiority  of  Large  Eddy  Simulation  (LES) 
over  both  Reynolds  Averaged  Navier  Stokes  (RANS)  techniques 
(in  terms  of  accuracy)  and  Direct  Numerical  Simulation  (in  terms 
of  ability  to  handle  realistic  combustors).  Large  Eddy  Simulation 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  effective  approach  for  handling  flows  that 
feature  unsteady  coherent  structures,  such  as  in  combustors 
[2,14,23],  and  LES  is  utilized  in  the  present  work.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  two  open  key  issues  related  to  LES  that  must  be  addressed. 
Firstly,  a  subgrid  scale  (SGS)  models  must  be  employed  in  the 
momentum  and  energy  equations.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  equa¬ 
tions  related  to  species  transport  and  equation  of  state  that  are  re¬ 
quired  to  close  the  system.  Secondly,  closing  the  species  transport 
equations  involves  finding  a  suitable  reaction  mechanism  to  de¬ 
scribe  fuel  combustion. 

Focusing  on  the  limit  Ka  »  1,  the  turbulent  eddies  are  smaller 
than  the  reaction  layers  and  penetrate  the  flame  front.  This  results 
an  intense  small  scale  mixing  with  vitiated  gases  being  mixed  with 
fresh  gases.  This  is  referred  to  as  the  ‘well-stirred  reactor’  or  ‘dis¬ 
tributed  reaction’  regime  since  the  reaction  zone  is  not  a  thin  sheet 
anymore  and  may  be  described  as  a  collection  of  well-  or  partially- 
stirred  reactors. 

2.1.  Governing  equations 

The  basic  equations  describing  the  motion  of  a  fluid  are  the 
transport  of  momentum,  species,  and  energy.  The  system  of  equa¬ 
tions  has  to  be  closed  with  an  equation  of  state.  When  the  species 
undergo  exo-  or  endo-thermal  chemical  reactions,  one  has  to  add 
source/sink  terms  to  the  species  transport  equations  and  the  en¬ 
ergy  equation.  If  the  characteristic  speed  of  the  fluid  is  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  than  the  speed  of  sound,  one  may  decouple  the 
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acoustical  effects  from  the  flow,  which  simplifies  the  system  of 
equations  (low  Mach-number  formulation).  Under  this  assump¬ 
tion,  the  density  is  function  of  temperature  and  gas  composition 
only.  In  LES,  the  dependent  variables  are  filtered  and  one  intro¬ 
duces  the  density  weighed  filtering,/  =  pf  /p  where  overbars  de¬ 
note  spatial  filtering,  e.g.  [2  .  Applying  the  filtering  to  the 
reactive  Navier-Stokes  Equations  and  the  state  equation  yields: 

dtp  T-  V  •  ( pu )  =  0, 

dtpYi  +  VpuYi  =  V  •  (puYi  -  ~pYN{  +  pD\Y7Y[)  +  W/,  i  =  1 , . . . ,  N, 

J  dtpu  +  Vpuu  =  -Vp  +  V(puu-JmU-\-<7),  L 

dtph  +  Vpuh  =  V  •  (puh  -  puh  +  2VT), 


where  u  is  the  velocity  vector,  h  the  total  enthalpy,  p0  the  reference 
pressure,  p  the  density,  a  the  viscous  contribution,  X  the  thermal 
conductivity,  R  the  specific  ideal  gas  constant,  D,  the  diffusivity  of 
species  i,  Y,  the  mass  fraction  of  species  i  and  w,-  the  reaction  term 
of  species  i.  The  species  diffusion  is  described  by  Fields  law.  The 
mixture  viscosity  is  modeled  by  Sutherland’s  law  and  the  thermal 
conduction  is  modeled  similarly  [23  .  The  transport  subgrid  terms 
arising  on  the  right-hand-side  in  equations  (li_4)  are  modeled  using 
a  classical  gradient  type  with  an  effective  ‘eddy’  viscosity  computed 
using  the  classical  Smagorinky  model  [2].  We  use  here  the  analogy 
between  the  unresolved  transport  of  momentum  and  scalar  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  effective  viscosity  for  computing  the  effective  diffusivity 
and  conductivity  using  effective  Schmidt  and  Prandtl  numbers  ta¬ 
ken  to  be  ScA  =  1  and  PrA  =  1  respectively  [2,23]. 

2.2.  Chemical  mechanism 

Incorporating  combustion  chemistry  into  LES  involves  finding  a 
suitable  reaction  mechanism  and  solving  the  filtered  species  equa¬ 
tions  (12).  For  methane  combustion,  comprehensive  chemical 
kinetics  mechanisms  can  potentially  involve  hundreds  of  species 
and  thousands  of  reactions.  It  could  be  computationally  prohibitive 
in  a  three  dimensional  Eulerian  framework  to  resolve  hundreds  of 
additional  species  transport  equations,  therefore  some  simplifica¬ 
tion,  hence  modeling  of  the  unresolved  kinetics,  must  be 
employed. 

Very  few  LES  studies  use  relatively  detailed  chemistry  (skeletal 
mechanisms),  e.g.  [23,25,26  ,  and  a  part  of  the  present  study  will 
report  a  sensitivity  analysis  to  the  choice  of  the  oxidation  scheme. 
At  this  point  one  may  mention  tabulated  chemistry  [24,27-32]  as 
an  alternative  to  chemical  schemes  where  complex  chemical  infor¬ 
mation  is  stored  in  lookup  tables  in  a  compact  format.  This  solution 
has  been  proven  successful  in  few  simple  cases  e.g.  [24,27-32]  but 
cannot  address  any  combustion  problem  yet.  A  particular  difficult 
issue  lies  in  including  the  heat-losses  [32]  in  the  tabulation  chem¬ 
istry  as  well  as  accounting  for  several  fuels  and  oxidants.  To  that 
respect,  using  chemical  schemes  giving  Arrhenius  reaction  rate  is 
a  pragmatic  choice  for  the  present  simulations. 

We  consider  three  methane  oxidation  schemes  with  increasing 
number  of  species.  Firstly,  a  7-species  (CH4,  CO,  H2,  02,  C02,  H20, 
N2),  4-step  global  mechanism  by  Jones  and  Lindstedt  [33]  (also  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  J&L  in  the  following)  is  considered.  In  fact,  the  use  of  a 
global  mechanism  was  shown  to  simulate  the  heat  fluxes  in  some 
other  MILD  burner,  e.g.  [34  .  This  short  global  mechanism  enables 
rapid  simulations  without  significant  additional  cost  related  to 
species  transport.  It  is  a  first  choice  but  its  performance  needs  to 
be  compared  with  more  costly  alternatives.  Further,  the  skeletal 
mechanism  DRM22  [35]  (23  species,  104  reactions)  and  Warnatz’s 
methane  oxidation  mechanism  (34  species,  164  reactions)  [36,37] 
are  used  to  account  for  radicals.  The  importance  of  finite  rate 


chemistry  for  the  SPRF  was  highlighted  in  [14]  while  the  need 
for  detailed  chemistry  when  simulating  MILD  combustion  is  also 
well  known  [38-40  .  In  the  Reynolds  Averaged  Navier-Stokes 
framework,  Christo  and  Dally  [38]  showed  the  potential  of  using 
GRI  [41]  as  chemical  scheme  for  MILD  combustion.  Further,  Galletti 
et  al.  [39]  investigated  the  GRI  against  the  skeletal  mechanism 
(DRM  [35  )  noting  few  differences.  Comparing  different  skeletal 
mechanisms,  Aminian  et  al.  [40]  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
C2  species  -  although  the  fuel  contained  only  methane.  They  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  different  paths  for  C2H2  consumption  and  pointed  out  a 
limitation  of  the  DRM22  not  considering  HCCO,  hence  the  route  C2_ 
H2  +  O  -»  HCCO  +  H.  Although  these  studies  relate  to  MILD  com¬ 
bustion  -  locally  fuel  rich  conditions  while  the  SPRF  operates  fuel 
lean  [14]  -  they  highlighted  the  importance  of  assessing  the  impact 
of  different  oxidation  routes  in  flameless  combustion.  Therefore,  we 
consider  both  a  skeletal  mechanism  including  C2  species  (DRM22) 
as  well  as  an  established  methane  oxidation  mechanism  with  a 
more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  C2  chemistry  (here  the 
mechanism  by  Warnatz  -  abbreviated  as  Warn,  in  some  Figures). 
In  addition,  DRM22  is  based  on  GRI1.2  which  did  not  cover  the 
low  temperature  reactions  well  and  it  is  therefore  important  to 
check  against  a  more  comprehensive  mechanism,  here  by  Warnatz. 

A  freely  propagating  premixed  laminar  flame  will  be  used  as  ref¬ 
erence  in  the  following;  it  was  computed  using  Cantera  [42  to¬ 
gether  with  Warnatz’s  methane  oxidation  mechanism.  We  note 
that  similar  simulation  using  GRI  or  DRM22  provided  very  similar 
output  in  terms  of  flame  speed,  flame  thickness,  CO  and  OH  profiles. 

2.3.  Subgrid  scale  modeling 

An  additional  modeling  issue  lies  in  the  species  equations  (12) 
which  contain  the  filtered  reaction  rates,  w,-.  The  reaction  rates 
are  non-linear  functions  of  the  species  concentration  and  the 
temperature.  Different  avenues  were  followed  for  modeling  of 
the  filtered  reaction  rate,  historically  starting  by  extending  Rey¬ 
nolds  Averaged  Navier-Stokes  (RANS)  combustion  models  to  LES 
applications.  Recently  modern  methods  were  proposed  that  were 
specifically  designed  for  the  LES  framework  [2].  Examples  of  such 
methods  includes  (i)  Implicit  LES  (ILES)  [23,24,43  ,  (ii)  Thickened 
Flame  Models  (TFM)  [44],  (iii)  Linear  Eddy  Models  (LEM),  with 
embedded  ID  grids  [14,25],  (iv)  Flamelet  Models  (FM) 
[28,29,45,46],  (v)  Eddy  Dissipation  Concept  (EDC)  [47],  (vi)  Par¬ 
tially  Stirred  Reactor  (PaSR)  [48,49]  and  (vii)  Filtered  Density  Func¬ 
tion  (FDF)  models  [31,50,26].  We  note  here  that  if  methods  (iv-vi) 
have  a  counter-part  in  the  RANS  framework,  methods  (i-iii)  are 
solely  valid  for  LES  applications. 

The  flame  of  present  interest  is  characterized  by  a  relatively 
high  Karlovitz  number  and  designed  to  highlight  finite  rate  chem¬ 
istry  effects.  Suitable  models  might  then  be  ILES,  TFM,  LEM,  EDC, 
PaSR  and  FDF,  hence  ruling  out  FM  models.  This  choice  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  previous  study  [14]  showing  the  inadequacy  of  flam¬ 
elet  approaches  for  modeling  the  SPRF.  At  this  point,  we  can  cite 
recent  progresses  using  unsteady  or  interactive  flamelet  closures 
which  extend  the  approaches  to  MILD  regime  [51]. 

Based  on  [14],  one  can  retain  the  LEM  and  TFM.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  these  models  enable  to  capture  finite  rate  chemistry  and 
solve  Arrhenius  reaction  rates  on  the  fly  and  model  naturally  the 
influence  of  heat-losses  on  the  flame.  In  fact  ILES,  EDC  and  PaSR 
have  interlinks  with  TFM  and  are  also  candidates.  In  the  present 
study,  we  aim  at  using  several  oxidation  schemes  with  increasing 
number  of  species  and  focus  on  using  ILES  while  discussions  upon 
the  differences  between  ILES,  TFM  and  PaSR  will  follow. 

For  a  species/  the  ILES  (also  referred  to  sometimes  as  Monoton- 
ically  Integrated  LES  -  MILES)  closure  gives  [23,24,43]: 

W7T)  =  wj(YiJ)  (2) 
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where  the  reaction  rate  is  obtained  from  an  Arrhenius  expression. 
We  should  highlight  here  that  relation  (2)  would  fail  in  the  RANS 
framework  but  is  valid  for  laminar  flow  simulation  and  direct 
numerical  simulation  (DNS).  LES  being  an  intermediate  between 
RANS  and  DNS,  the  validity  of  (2)  would  depend  on  the  relative  grid 
resolution  and  on  the  subgrid  physics.  If  the  grid  resolution  is  close 
to  DNS  and  the  reacting  layer  is  adequately  resolved,  equation  (2)  is 
valid.  Although  using  a  typical  LES-grid  (i.e.  far  from  DNS),  relation 
(2)  may  approximate  the  reaction  rate  reasonably  well  as  reported 
in  [23,24,43  .  In  other  words,  a  very  intense  subgrid  mixing  ensures 
that  a  perfectly  stirred  reactor  can  reasonably  represent  the  filter 
box  (or  LES  grid  cell)  and  subgrid  concentration  and  temperature 
are  close  to  be  homogeneous.  It  also  implies  that  the  intense  sub¬ 
grid  mixing  acts  faster  than  any  chemical  reaction.  One  may  quan¬ 
tify  the  competition  between  both  processes  using  a  local 
Damkohler  number  DaA  comparing  the  chemical  and  large  subgrid 
structure  characteristic  time  scales,  tc  ~  dLjSL  (laminar  flame  thick¬ 
ness/laminar  flame  speed)  and  xA  ~  A\ua  (filter  size/subgrid  veloc¬ 
ity  fluctuation)  respectively,  giving: 


DaA 


ta  _  A  Si 

Tc  &L  ^A 


DaA  decreases  with  decreasing  A.  For  large  A  so  that  DaA  >1),  the 
filter  box  is  segregated  with  gradients  of  temperature  and  species. 
For  small  A  so  that  DaA  <  1 ),  the  filter  box  is  well  stirred  and  homo¬ 
geneous  when  it  comes  to  temperature  and  species  concentrations. 
Hence,  DaA  <  1  is  a  criterion  for  addressing  the  validity  of  ILES.  It 
follows  that  PaSR  and  TFM  models  relates  to  DaA  and  include  an 
estimation  of  the  subgrid  scale  segregation  between  reacting  and 
non-reacting  fractions  (hence  an  estimation  of  the  subgrid  scalar 
gradients).  For  example,  the  subgrid  fraction  of  reacting  mixture  k 
in  PaSR  [48,49]  is  expressed  as  function  of  the  subgrid  mixing  and 
chemical  time  scales  and  reads: 


1  +tatc  1  +DaA 

In  the  limit  of  DaA  <  1  (well  stirred  subgrid  filter  box),  the  PaSR 
model  recovers  the  ILES  closure.  The  thickening  factor  F  in  the 
TFM  44]  ensures  that  there  are  not  subgrid  scalar  gradients  (the 
front  is  resolved  on  the  LES  grid),  giving: 

F  =  k/)^k^-  =  klPDaA^k(E-1)DaA  (5) 

o  Ol  Si 

where  k  is  the  number  of  LES  cells  resolving  the  scalar  gradients 
(typically  3-5),  3  the  thickness  of  the  un-thickened  scalar  front 
and  E  is  the  subgrid  flame  wrinkling. 

DaA  is  indeed  an  indicator  of  the  validity  of  the  ILES  assumption, 
and  we  estimate  using  (4)  that  a  subgrid  segregation  k  >  0.9 
(nearly  homogeneous  subgrid  field)  corresponds  to  DaA<  0.1. 
Alternatively,  ILES  is  the  limit  of  the  TFM  at  F  <  1  giving 
DaA  <0A7  with  k  ~  3  and  E  ~  3.  In  the  following,  we  use  F as  indi¬ 
cator,  keeping  in  mind  the  interlinks  with  the  two  other  non- 
dimensional  numbers. 

An  important  remark  lies  in  the  estimation  of  the  chemical  time 
scales  for  estimation  of  Da  and  Ka.  The  chemical  time  scale  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  extracted  from  laminar  freely  propagating  flames  (and 
we  follow  this  procedure  presently)  but  it  is  unclear  if  this  estima¬ 
tion  is  close  when  dealing  with  distributed  reactions.  In  fact,  the 
interaction  with  turbulence  impacts  highly  on  the  reaction  rates 
by  diluting  the  reactants  and  increasing  the  local  temperature  - 
both  having  conflicting  effect  on  Da  and  Ka.  In  absence  of  an  alter¬ 
native  procedure,  we  should  keep  in  mind  this  limitation  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  combustion  regime. 


3.  Presentation  of  the  SPRF 

The  SPRF  [12-14  features  a  co-axial  injector  discharging  into  a 
cylinder.  The  cylinder  acts  as  combustion  chamber  and  has  a  diam¬ 
eter  and  length  of  D  =  0.07  m  and  L  =  0.308  m,  respectively  in  [14] 
while  it  is  slightly  different  in  [12,13]  (not  considered  presently). 
The  end  of  the  cylinder  in  the  streamwise  direction  is  closed  with 
only  one  outlet  surrounding  the  injector.  The  dimensions  are  given 
in  [14].  The  injector  consists  of  a  central  round  fuel  injector  of 
diameter  0.0041  m  surrounded  by  an  air  injection  annulus  (inner 
diameter  0.00635  m  -  outer  diameter  d  =  0.0125  m).  The  combus¬ 
tor  outlet  features  an  annulus  of  inner  diameter  0.01645  m  and 
outer  diameter  0.07  m.  Solid  walls  fill  the  gap  between  the  fuel 
and  air  injector  and  between  the  air  injector  and  the  outlet  annu¬ 
lus.  Fig.  1  shows  the  combustor  and  injectors.  The  general  flow 
field  includes  a  central  jet  ending  at  a  stagnation  point  where  the 
flow  reverts  and  returns  to  the  injection  plane  where  it  exits  the 
combustor  [12-14  .  When  the  combustor  is  filled  with  hot-burnt 
gases,  the  fresh  incoming  gases  are  in  contact  with  out-going  burnt 
gases.  The  originality  of  the  device  lies  in  the  strong  shear  between 
the  incoming  cold  flow  and  the  out-going  hot  gases.  The  configura¬ 
tion  resembles  a  Jet  in  a  Counter-Flow  (JiCoF)  [52,53],  except  the 
confinement  caused  by  the  walls.  Compared  to  a  jet  in  a  coflow, 
the  JiCoF  exhibits  higher  turbulence  level  and  much  shorter  jet 
core  length.  The  reverse  flow  configuration  makes  the  jet  globally 
unstable  [53  ,  explaining  the  intense  mixing  -  even  at  low  and 
moderate  Reynolds  numbers  [52].  Isothermal  unconfined  flow 
experiments  [52]  and  simulations  [53]  evidenced  the  intense 
large-scale  dynamics  including  a  large  precessing  motion  of  the 
jet  core  with  benefits  in  terms  of  rapid  mixing  of  the  jet  core.  These 
elements  make  the  SPRF  an  efficient  configuration  enabling  the  ra¬ 
pid  mixing  of  the  incoming  fresh  gas  with  copious  amount  of  flue 
gas.  Further,  they  also  support  the  choice  of  LES  as  RANS  is  known 
to  fail  capturing  the  mixing  resulting  from  large  and  energetic 
coherent  structures. 

Two  configurations  are  of  present  interest.  They  correspond  to 
two  operation  modes  of  the  SPRF  [14],  namely  non-premixed  oper¬ 
ation  (NPO)  with  the  fuel  injected  in  the  center  injector  and  the 
premixed  operation  (PO)  where  the  fuel  is  mixed  with  air  prior 
to  injection.  During  PO,  the  inner/fuel  nozzle  is  not  discharging 
gas  into  the  combustor.  Fig.  1  illustrates  the  fuel/air  mixing  and 
the  location  of  the  burnt  gases  showing  mixture  fraction  field 
and  temperature  iso-line  T  =  1000  K  for  NPO. 

We  focus  on  the  operating  conditions  presented  in  [14]  showing 
good  performance  in  terms  of  flame  stability  and  low  emissions. 
The  corresponding  air  flow  is  8.1  g/s.  The  global  fuel/air  equiva¬ 
lence  ratio  is  0.58  for  the  PO  and  0.54  for  the  NPO.  The  slight  differ¬ 
ence  in  equivalence  ration  results  in  slightly  lower  temperatures  in 
the  NPO  case  but  no  strong  difference  as  the  operation  is  far  from 
lean-blow-off.  This  difference  is  still  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  com¬ 
paring  PO  and  NPO. 

The  air  is  slightly  preheated  while  passing  in  the  feeding  pipe 
before  entering  the  combustion  chamber.  The  power  density  of 
the  case  is  13.3  MW/m3  with  total  thermal  power  of  15.8  kW. 

The  corresponding  chemical  time  scale  for  a  freely  propagating 
premixed  flame  (methane/air  -  0  =  0.58 ,  unburnt  temperature 
500  K  [14])  would  be  tc  =  SL/SL  =  0.0016  s  with  a  chemical  length 
scale  based  on  the  thermal  thickness  SL  =  0.0006  m.  The  jet  time 
scale  based  on  the  air  annular  width  h  and  the  air  bulk  velocity 
is  t  ~  hlUa  =  5  x  10~5  s.  The  global  Damkohler  and  Karlovitz  num¬ 
bers  reads  Da  =  t/tc  ~3x  10-2  and  Ka  ~  (TJ  *  Da/SL)15((5L/ 
h)a5  ~  110,  respectively.  Here,  TI  is  the  turbulence  intensity  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  around  0.15.  The  Reynolds  number  based  on  h  and 
the  airflow  is  Re  ~  12900.  We  note  further  that  the  integral  length 
scale  h  is  only  ten  times  larger  than  the  laminar  flame  thickness.  In 
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Fig.  1.  Randomly  chosen  mixture  fraction  snapshot  indicating  the  fuel  and  air  injection  at  NPO.  The  white  line  corresponds  to  the  temperature  iso-level  T  =  1000  K. 


fact,  we  may  estimate  the  thickening  factor  F  needed  to  capture  the 
thermal  thickness  on  an  LES  grid,  obtaining  F  <  kA5L~  hk/nl 
SL  ~  1.7  where  n  is  the  number  of  cells  per  integral  length  h  and 
k  is  the  number  of  cells  capturing  the  steepest  temperature  rise, 
typically  n  ~  20  and  k  ~  3.  The  inequality  arises  for  accounting  that 
SL  is  the  minimum  front  thickness  corresponding  to  the  undis¬ 
turbed  laminar  flame. 

Although  the  non-dimensional  numbers  listed  above  are  simple 
estimations,  they  could  suggest  that  the  present  flames  are  in  the 
distributed  reaction  regime  and  the  intermediate  size  turbulent 
structures  can  disturb  and  distribute  the  reaction  zone  [1,2  .  The 
thickening  factor  also  shows  that  a  typical  LES  grid  captures  the 
thermal  front  reasonably.  The  operating  conditions,  in  terms  of 
Re,  Ka,  Da  and  F,  are  similar  to  the  (P)PJB  [23,24  where  ILES,  to¬ 
gether  with  complex  chemistry,  was  found  adequate.  It  supports 
further  the  choice  of  ILES  for  the  present  simulations. 

For  the  PO  and  NOP  cases,  available  experimental  data  include 
Particle  Image  Velocimetry  (PIV)  measurements  as  well  as  snap¬ 
shots  of  OH-Planar  Laser  Induced  Fluorescence  (PLIF)  [12-14].  Of 
course,  a  total  validation  of  the  LES  simulations  (using  detailed 
chemistry)  cannot  be  done  considering  solely  PIV  and  OH-PLIF. 
One  would  need  quantitative  measurements  of  key  intermediate 
species  (CO  and  OH  for  example)  which  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
in  a  confined  burner  in  presence  of  particles.  Beside  PIV  and  OH- 
PLIF  measurements,  semi-quantitative  major  specie  measurements 
were  reported  for  this  case.  We  have,  however,  chosen  not  to  use 
these  measurements  since  our  experience  has  pointed  out  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  using  advanced  measurements  data  without  the  active 
support  of  the  experimentalists. 

Instead,  one  may  use  a  complementary  set  of  data  to  validate 
the  approach  before  applying  the  methodology  to  the  SPRF.  Such 
validation  was  reported  in  Ref.  [23]  showing  the  potential  of  the 
present  technique  to  capture  accurately  the  flow  and  scalar  fields 
(including  OH  and  CO)  in  a  similar  operation,  namely  reacting  jet 
in  the  distributed  reaction  regime.  These  data  support  further  the 
use  of  the  present  approach  and  give  confidence  in  the  present  re¬ 
sults  -  although  detailed  measurements  of  OH  and  CO  concentra¬ 
tions  are  not  available. 

4.  Presentation  of  the  numerical  methods  and  computational 
study 

The  CFD  code  used  presently  is  based  on  the  OpenFOAM  object- 
oriented  library  [54]  and  features  a  reacting  low  Mach  number  for¬ 
mulation  of  equations  (1).  The  spatial  discretisation  uses  an 
unstructured  Finite  Volume  method  [54].  The  reconstruction  of 
convective  fluxes  by  central  differencing  gives  second  order  accu¬ 
racy  in  space,  and  second  order  accurate  backward  discretisation 
is  used  in  time.  The  convective  terms  in  the  scalar  equations 
( 1 2,4)  are  treated  using  a  Total  Variation  Diminishing  scheme 


maintaining  high  resolution  and  second  order  accuracy  while  pre¬ 
serving  boundedness  [55  .  Time  stepping  is  done  implicitly,  the 
pressure-velocity  coupling  is  done  with  the  PISO  method  [56] 
and  spurious  oscillations  are  avoided  using  the  Rhie-Chow  interpo¬ 
lation  [57].  A  solver  strategy,  based  on  judicious  blend  of  conju¬ 
gate-gradient  and  multi-grid  methods,  was  used  to  speed-up  the 
pressure-velocity  coupling  steps.  The  equations  are  solved  sequen¬ 
tially  using  explicit  source  terms  to  obtain  rapid  convergence.  A 
maximum  Courant-Fredrich-Levy  number  of  0.4  is  enforced  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a  physical  time  step  At~  3  x  10-7  s.  The  present  set¬ 
tings  are  well  in  line  with  previous  works,  e.g.  [23,46]. 

The  computational  domain  covers  the  cylindrical  combustor 
and  starts  0.013  m  upstream  of  the  injection  location,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  Two  computational  grids  were  used  in  the  present  study. 
Both  body  fitted  grids  consist  of  unstructured  arranged  cells, 
mostly  cubic  cells.  Polyhedral  cells  are  used  for  body  fitting  while 
the  wall  refinement  layers  consist  of  prismatic  cells.  Local  refine¬ 
ments  are  used  along  the  central  jet  shear-layer  and  close  to  the 
fuel  and  air  injectors.  The  high-speed  annular  air  jet  nozzle  is  cap¬ 
tured  on  the  finest  cells,  ensuring  that  the  smaller  cells  are  located 
where  the  gradients  are  expected  to  be  large.  On  the  medium/fine 
grid,  36/48  points  are  used  to  describe  the  outer  jet  diameter, 
respectively.  The  two  grids  have  similar  mesh  density.  The  total 
mesh  size  was  almost  doubled  and  the  medium  grid  contains 
1.5  x  106  cells  compared  to  2.9  x  106  on  the  fine  grid.  In  both 
meshes,  the  refinements  include  the  nozzle  and  extend  down¬ 
stream  to  cover  the  proximal  region  of  the  jet.  The  region  with 
smaller  cells  extend  down  to  the  middle  of  the  combustor,  ensur¬ 
ing  an  accurate  description  of  the  turbulence,  shear  and  reacting 
layers.  We  note  that  the  grid  resolution  tested  here  are  comparable 
to  or  finer  than  the  ones  usually  reported  in  the  literature  for  react¬ 
ing  jets,  e.g.  [23,24],  and  well  in  line  with  previous  simulations  of 
the  SPRF  [14].  For  the  medium  grid,  we  have  F~  3ASL  ~  1.7  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  LES  grid  resolves  reasonably  well  the  reaction  front. 
Table  1  details  the  simulations  performed  with  the  medium  and 
fine  grids. 


Table  1 

presentation  of  the  ten  cases  considered. 


Case 

Mesh 

Mode 

Walls  BC 

Mechanism 

I 

Medium 

PO 

Adiabatic 

J&L  [33] 

II 

Fine 

PO 

Adiabatic 

J&L  [33] 

III 

Medium 

PO 

Adiabatic 

DRM22  [35] 

IV 

Medium 

PO 

Adiabatic 

Warnatz  [36,37] 

V 

Medium 

PO 

Wall  @1000  K 

Warnatz  [36,37] 

VI 

Medium 

NPO 

Adiabatic 

J&L  [33] 

VII 

Fine 

NPO 

Adiabatic 

J&L  [33] 

VIII 

Medium 

NPO 

Adiabatic 

DRM22  [35] 

IX 

Medium 

NPO 

Adiabatic 

Warnatz  [36,37] 

X 

Medium 

NPO 

Wall  @1000  K 

Warnatz  [36,37] 
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Table  2 

Inflow  boundary  conditions  for  PO  and  NPO. 


PO 

NPO 

Operating  pressure 

101325  Pa 

101325  Pa 

Annular  injector/air 

Bulk  velocity 

121.6  m/s 

111.7  m/s 

Temperature 

500  K 

450  K 

Gas 

Methane/air  0  =  0.58 

Air 

Central  jet/fuel  supply 

Bulk  velocity 

0  m/s 

22.8  m/s 

Temperature 

300  K 

300  K 

Gas 

Methane/air  0  =  0.58 

Methane 

The  boundary  conditions  (BC)  and  particularly  the  inlet  condi¬ 
tions  are  important  in  the  framework  of  Large  Eddy  Simulations. 
One  may  want  to  start  the  computation  upstream  from  the  region 
of  interest  so  that  well  defined  fully  developed  turbulent  flow  con¬ 
ditions  are  used.  However,  extending  the  computational  domain 
without  decreasing  the  spatial  resolution  increases  considerably 
the  computational  cost.  Additionally,  in  the  present  combustor 
(and  in  many  experimental  data),  the  inlet  conditions  are  not  fully 
developed,  ideal  nor  measured.  Following  [14],  we  assume  flat 
velocity  profiles  at  the  inlets  -  matching  the  bulk  velocity.  Syn¬ 
thetic  velocity  fluctuations  if  are  superimposed  to  the  mean  fields 
using  random  numbers  rand  in  space  and  time: 

u'(x,  t  +  At)  =  a  •  if  (x,  t)  +  (1  -  a)  •  TI  •  Hbuik  •  rand(x,  t)  (6) 

based  on  the  bulk  velocity  with  TI  ~  0.1  and  a  =  0.9.  It  was  verified 
that  the  present  procedure  generates  fluctuations  that  are  con¬ 
vened  into  the  combustion  chamber.  However,  it  is  known  that  Ji- 
CoF  generates  rapidly  intense  fluctuations  and  are  therefore  less 
sensitive  to  inflow  fluctuations  than  a  jet  in  coflow  [51,52].  It  sup¬ 
ports  the  choice  of  a  simple  solution  as  done  presently  and  in  [14]. 

Dirichlet  boundary  conditions  are  imposed  to  model  the  air  and 
fuel  inlets  for  all  scalar  variables  except  the  pressure  that  is  mod¬ 
eled  as  zero-gradient.  The  air  temperature  at  inflow  accounts  for 
preheating  and  is  set  to  450  or  500  I<  [14].  Table  2  lists  the  operat¬ 
ing  conditions.  The  outflow  boundary  is  modeled  using  flux  cor¬ 
rected  zero-gradient  for  velocity,  zero  gradient  for  scalars,  and  a 
fixed  total  pressure.  Zero-velocity  walls  are  enforced  comple¬ 
mented  with  zero-wall-normal-gradient  for  the  chemical  species. 
Both  adiabatic  and  non-adiabatic  walls  are  considered.  In  absence 


PO,  x=057  mm  PO,  x=1 1 3  mm 


Mean  axial  velocity  [m/s]  Mean  axial  velocity  [m/s] 


PO,  x=057  mm  PO,  x=1 1 3  mm 


of  wall  temperature  measurements,  a  constant  wall  temperature  of 
1000  K  is  assumed  for  the  non-adiabatic  case. 

The  simulations  were  started  enforcing  the  PO  and  NPO  bound¬ 
ary  conditions  and  filling  the  combustor  with  burnt  products.  It  se¬ 
cured  stabilization  of  the  combustion. 

Statistical  quantities  were  obtained  by  averaging  over  a  time- 
span  of  at  least  2  ms  giving  about  400t.  No  subgrid  scale  correction 
was  used  to  compute  the  Root-Mean-Squared  (RMS)  fields,  i.e.  they 
were  computed  directly  from  the  resolved  quantities.  The  previous 
approximation  is  valid  if  the  resolution  is  adequate  and  will  be  ver¬ 
ified  by  comparing  the  LES  predictions  of  the  RMS  fields  to  exper¬ 
imental  data. 

Table  1  presents  the  list  of  the  simulations  discussed  presented 
here.  The  simulations  were  performed  on  an  AMD6220  (3.0  GHz  - 
2*8-core  nodes)  using  32  and  64  cores  (medium  and  fine  grid 
respectively). 

5.  Results  and  discussion 

5.1.  Mean  and  RMS  fields  and  sensitivity  analysis 
5 A  A.  Grid  sensitivity 

Fig.  2  shows  chosen  radial  profiles  of  the  axial  velocity  for  both 
NPO  and  PO  using  J&L  chemical  scheme.  As  suggested  in  Fig.  1,  the 
flow  features  a  central  jet  surrounded  by  negative  axial  velocity. 
The  jet  penetrates  the  domain  and  spreads  before  turning.  The  con¬ 
tact  between  the  jet  and  reverse  flow  generates  relatively  strong 
shear  layers  with  a  peak  fluctuation  intensity  up  to  20%.  The  results 
of  the  two  different  grids  coincide  with  slight  difference  in  the 
mean  (less  than  3%).  The  differences  are  somehow  larger  for  RMS 
(Root  Mean  Square)  but  both  grids  capture  the  jet  spreading  and 
the  peak  fluctuation  intensity  similarly.  In  fact,  increasing  the  res¬ 
olution  does  not  enable  to  resolve  more  fluctuations.  The  compar¬ 
isons  presented  in  Fig.  2  cover  only  the  proximal  region  of  the  jet, 
where  the  gradients  are  strongest  and  fluctuation  levels  are 
expected  to  be  highest.  However,  similar  trends  are  seen  further 
downstream  but  not  shown  for  conciseness.  Plots  covering  the 
temperature  field  (also  not  presented  here)  show  a  similar  insensi¬ 
tivity  to  the  choice  of  the  grid,  both  for  mean  and  RMS.  We  there¬ 
fore  conclude  that  the  present  grid  is  suitable  for  LES  and  the 
increasing  further  the  resolution  would  not  change  the  results 
significantly. 


NPO,  x=057  mm  NPO,  x=113mm 


Mean  axial  velocity  [m/s]  Mean  axial  velocity  [m/s] 
NPO,  x=057  mm  NPO,  x=113mm 


Fig.  2.  Mean  and  RMS  of  the  axial  velocity  along  radial  lines  using  J&L  for  the  PO  (left)  and  NPO  (right)  cases  I  and  II  and  VI  and  VII,  respectively.  The  medium  and  fine  grids  are 
compared. 
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Fig.  3.  Mean  and  RMS  of  the  axial  velocity  along  radial  lines  for  the  PO,  cases  I,  III  and  IV. 


5.2.2.  Sensitivity  to  the  chemical  scheme  and  comparison  with  PIV 
data 

A  key  issue  in  the  simulation  of  reacting  flow  is  the  choice  of  the 
chemical  scheme  describing  the  reactions.  As  discussed  earlier, 
there  is  no  established  guideline  for  choosing  an  adequate  mecha¬ 
nism,  and  we  compare  several  candidates.  Fig.  3  shows  the  radial 
profiles  of  the  axial  velocity  during  PO,  both  varying  the  chemical 
scheme  and  comparing  with  available  PIV  data  [14].  All  data  sets 
show  the  jet  penetration,  spreading  and  reverse  flow.  The  shear- 
layers  are  identified  as  peaks  in  the  RMS  and  agree,  in  both  location 
and  intensity.  The  discrepancies  due  to  the  chemical  scheme  are 
not  significant  for  the  axial  velocity,  although  the  scheme  by  J&L 
tends  to  predict  a  slightly  longer  penetration  of  the  jet  with  a  high¬ 
er  peak  velocity  at  x  =  187  mm.  The  PIV  data  show  similar  physics. 
At  x  =  57  mm,  the  agreement  is  below  the  experimental  uncer¬ 
tainty  for  the  mean  velocity  field.  For  the  RMS,  Warnatz  and 
DRM22  predict  levels  close  to  the  PIV  measurements  while  J&L 
underestimates  the  fluctuation  level  outside  of  the  shear-layers. 
At  x  =  1 13  mm  and  187  mm,  the  PIV  profiles  show  asymmetry 
while  the  LES  profiles  are  centered  along  the  axial  line.  The  devia¬ 
tion  is  visible  as  a  shift  in  the  mean  velocity  peak  -  although  PIV 
and  LES  give  a  similar  profile  in  terms  of  shape,  spreading  and  max¬ 
imum.  The  RMS  levels  give  again  similar  profiles.  At  x  =  187  mm, 
both  peaks  merge  giving  a  single  central  region  with  high  fluctua¬ 
tion.  At  x  =  245  mm,  the  PIV  and  LES  show  an  off  axis  velocity  peak. 
The  asymmetry  in  LES  is  certainly  consequence  of  the  averaging 
time.  However,  it  only  shows  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  where 
the  dynamics  are  very  slow,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  modal  analysis. 
The  reaction  zone  ends  prior  to  this  section  and  it  does  not  add  to 
the  present  results  to  continue  the  averaging  longer.  In  addition, 
fluctuation  levels  in  this  bottom  part  are  well  captured  by  the 
LES,  with  agreement  below  the  uncertainty  of  the  measurements. 

Fig.  4  complements  the  previous  results  with  the  NPO  simula¬ 
tions.  Choosing  the  same  axial  locations  along  the  chamber,  the 
velocity  profiles  exhibit  the  same  feature  with  the  velocity  peak 
spreading.  The  peak  amplitudes  are  slightly  lower  compared  to 
the  PO  case,  though.  The  three  chemical  schemes  lead  to  the  same 
profiles,  both  means  and  RMS  coincide.  The  differences  with  the 
PIV  are  more  pronounced  compared  with  the  PO  case  with  predic¬ 
tions  over-estimating  the  axial  velocity  at  the  axis.  The  spreading 
of  the  peak  is,  however,  in  agreement  with  the  PIV  data.  The  RMS 
levels  are  also  close  for  all  data  set  (excluding  the  very  high  values 
measured  at  x  =  57  mm)  with  differences  below  the  experimental 


uncertainty.  The  influence  of  the  chemical  scheme  on  the  velocity 
field  is  also  limited,  except  at  x  =  245  mm.  From  Figs.  3  and  4,  one 
may  conclude  that  the  present  results  capture  the  flow  field  in  the 
combustor  correctly,  both  in  terms  of  mean  field  and  fluctuation 
intensity.  In  addition,  the  choice  of  the  chemical  scheme  does  not 
influence  the  flow  field  significantly,  although  some  discrepancies 
are  seen. 

In  addition  to  the  velocity  field,  Figs.  5  and  6  report  the  radial 
profile  of  the  temperature  for  cases  PO  and  NPO.  Again,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  chemical  scheme  is  investigated.  For  both  cases,  the 
temperature  field  features  a  cold  jet  penetrating  the  hot  gas  trapped 
in  the  combustor.  The  location  of  the  temperature  gradient  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  shear-layer  and  the  peak  temperature  RMS  locations 
match  the  regions  with  high  velocity  fluctuations.  The  PO  field 
shows  a  shorter  region  with  temperature  variations  with  regions 
around  x=  187  mm  exhibiting  a  constant  temperature  and  very 
low  fluctuation  level.  In  fact,  previous  works  [14]  highlighted  the 
shorter  PO  reaction  zone  compared  with  the  corresponding  NPO, 
although  their  simulations  suggest  that  the  temperature  radial  pro¬ 
file  is  flat  only  at  x  >  200  mm.  For  the  NPO,  the  temperature  profile 
is  only  flat  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  combustor,  i.e.  x  =  245  mm. 
The  temperature  profiles  and  fluctuation  levels  are  almost  identical 
when  using  Warnatz  and  DRM22.  For  the  PO  case,  J&L  produces 
comparable  results,  except  for  the  burnt  temperatures  that  are 
slightly  lower.  For  the  NPO  case,  the  influence  of  the  chemical 
scheme  is  not  significant  in  the  proximal  region  (x  =  57  and 
113  mm)  but  is  relatively  large  at  x  =  187  mm.  This  location  hosts 
the  merging  of  the  two  RMS  peaks  and,  as  will  be  evidenced  later, 
features  strong  heat-release  and  OH  concentration/signal. 
Differences  in  modeling  the  heat-release  explain  the  differences 
seen  in  Fig.  6  where  it  is  suggested  that  J&L  over-estimates  the 
burning  rate,  hence  giving  higher  temperatures  at  the  centerline. 
The  temperature  RMS  are  following  accordingly,  showing  insensi¬ 
tivity  in  the  proximal  region  and  difference  thereafter.  However, 
the  temperature  fields  are  consistent  irrespective  of  the  chemical 
scheme  employed.  In  fact  the  resulting  influence  on  the  density 
(hence  the  flow  field)  was  not  shown  to  be  significant.  For  both 
the  PO  and  NPO  cases,  general  features  of  the  flame  are  recovered 
for  all  chemical  schemes  and  the  sensitivity  is  limited  for  the  tem¬ 
perature  field.  It  supports  the  conclusion  that,  providing  that  the 
modeled  heat-release  rate  is  reasonable  (although  not  necessarily 
very  accurate),  the  simulation  output  will  not  show  significant  sen¬ 
sitivity.  It  opens  avenues  for  using  global  kinetics  for  simulating 
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Fig.  4.  Mean  and  RMS  of  the  axial  velocity  along  radial  lines  for  the  NPO,  cases  VI,  VIII  and  IX. 
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Fig.  5.  Mean  and  RMS  of  the  temperature  along  radial  lines  for  the  PO,  cases  I,  III  and  IV. 
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Fig.  6.  Mean  and  RMS  of  the  temperature  along  radial  lines  for  the  NPO,  cases  VI,  VIII  and  IX. 
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Fig.  7.  Mean  temperature  along  radial  lines  for  the  NPO,  cases  VIII,  IX  and  X. 
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Fig.  8.  Mean  of  OH  mass  fraction  along  radial  lines  for  the  NPO,  cases  VIII,  IX  and  X. 


flameless  combustion  when  only  general  features  of  the  flame 
(temperature  profile  for  heat-transfer  simulations  or  velocity  fields) 
are  of  interest.  The  case  when  detailed  aspects  of  the  flame  are  of 
interest  is  covered  in  the  next  section. 

5.2.3.  Influence  of  the  heat  losses  and  minor  species 

Minor  species  are  known  to  be  sensitive  to  the  choice  of  the 
chemical  scheme  but  also  in  general  to  other  operating  parameters. 
An  important,  but  often  over-looked  aspect  is  the  non-adiabatic 
combustion  chamber.  Although  they  are  difficult  to  quantify  and 
often  not  reported  by  the  experimentalists,  the  heat-loses  at  the 
wall  may  influence  the  minor  species.  In  the  present  work,  we  in¬ 
clude  a  case  imposing  a  constant  temperature  at  the  combustor 
wall  (1000  K),  forcing  heat-losses  in  the  system.  Figs.  7-9  report 
these  results  together  with  varying  the  chemical  scheme  for  the 
NPO  case.  Since  we  focus  on  minor  species,  J&L  was  omitted  in  this 
section.  Firstly,  Fig.  7  shows  the  temperature  field.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  profile  evolution  follows  the  pattern  described  earlier  with  a 
jet  of  fresh  cold  gas  penetrating  into  the  chamber  and  increasing 
gradually  in  temperature.  The  non-adiabatic  simulation  shows 
slightly  lower  temperatures  in  the  near  wall  region.  The  larger 
temperature  difference  is  seen  along  the  centerline  at 
x=187  mm.  Noticeably,  the  effect  of  heat  losses  is  larger  than 
the  effect  of  the  chemical  scheme,  with  DRM22  predicting  a  tem¬ 
perature  in  between  the  two  simulations  using  Warnatz’s 
mechanism. 

Further,  Fig.  8  presents  the  mean  OFI  mass  fraction  fields.  Firstly, 
the  non-adiabatic  effects  are  seen  close  to  the  combustor  walls  with 
cooling  of  the  burnt  gases  giving  lower  OFI  concentrations.  DRM22 
predicts  higher  OF!  values  in  the  near  wall  region  compared  to 
Warnatz.  The  differences  are  up  to  20%.  Flowever,  the  differences 


between  the  two  schemes  are  lower  than  the  impact  of  the  heat 
losses.  In  the  jet  region,  the  influence  of  the  wall  losses  and  of  the 
chemical  scheme  are  limited  for  x  =  57  and  113  mm.  The  OH  peaks 
are  located  in  the  shear  layer  and  read  0.0015  in  all  three  cases. 
Further  downstream,  the  differences  appear  but  are  limited  to 
~5%.  Again,  the  effect  of  non-adiabatic  wall  is  as  important  as  the 
choice  of  the  chemical  scheme.  Fig.  9  pursues  the  investigation 
reporting  the  mean  formaldehyde  mass  fraction.  Unlike  OH  which 
is  present  in  the  high  temperature  regions  (often  post-flame), 
formaldehyde  appears  in  low  temperature  regions  and  therefore 
complements  OH  particularly  well.  From  x  =  53  mm  to  113  mm, 
no  significant  differences  are  seen  between  the  three  cases  with 
peaks  in  the  shear-layer.  Formaldehyde  is  absent  from  the  regions 
of  high  temperature  hence  from  the  regions  most  affected  by  heat 
losses,  explaining  the  relative  insensitivity.  At  x  =  187mm,  the 
two  adiabatic  simulations  produce  the  same  profile  while  the 
heat-losses  produce  an  increase  of  the  formaldehyde  but  about 
30%.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  lower  temperature  at  this  location 
(Fig.  7).  Hence,  the  heat-losses  cool  the  burnt  gases  which  are 
entrained  by  the  reactants  and  indirectly  lower  temperature  in 
the  reaction  zone,  favoring  the  low  temperature  species,  such  as 
formaldehyde. 

Regarding  the  PO  cases,  Fig.  10  compares  the  influence  of  chem¬ 
ical  scheme  and  heat  losses  on  mean  temperature  and  OH.  In  line 
with  the  NPO  case,  differences  are  seen  close  to  the  wall  where 
heat-losses  are  more  significant.  The  temperature  field  is  not 
noticeably  affected  by  the  choice  of  the  chemistry.  For  OH,  differ¬ 
ences  are  also  seen  close  to  the  wall  with  lower  temperatures 
decreasing  the  OH  level  in  the  post  flame  zone.  The  effect  of 
heat-losses  on  OH  in  this  region  is  comparable  to  the  effect  of 
changing  chemical  scheme.  The  peak  OH  is  less  affected  by 
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Fig.  9.  Mean  of  CH20  mass  fraction  the  temperature  along  radial  lines  for  the  NPO,  cases  VIII,  IX  and  X. 
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Fig.  10.  Mean  temperature  (top  row)  and  OH  mass  fraction  (bottom  row)  along  radial  lines  for  the  PO,  cases  III,  IV  and  V.  Fig.  1 1 :  normalized  OH  mass  fraction/signal  from  LES 
(IV,  IX)  and  PLIF  [13]  for  PO  (right)  and  NPO  (left).  Dimensions  are  given  in  mm. 


heat-losses  and  DRM22  predicts  5%  higher  peak  OH  values  com¬ 
pared  to  Warnatz’s  mechanism.  The  location  of  the  peaks  (reaction 
zones),  their  spreading  and  merging  at  x  =  187  mm  is  captured 
similarly  by  the  three  simulations.  Mean  formaldehyde  mass  frac¬ 
tion  profiles  indicate  not  significant  differences  between  the  three 
cases  and  are  therefore  not  presented.  As  for  the  NPO,  the  choice  of 
chemical  reaction  scheme  affect  only  marginally  the  temperature 
fields  while  the  OH  field  does  not  differ  by  more  than  5%  between 
the  cases.  The  heat-losses  have  a  larger  effect  in  the  near  wall  re¬ 
gion  than  the  variation  of  chemical  mechanism.  However,  the  ma¬ 
jor  trends  of  the  reaction  zone  and  peak  locations  are  found  mainly 
insensitive. 

Based  on  these  results,  we  select  the  adiabatic  Warnatz  simula¬ 
tions  (cases  IV  and  IX)  for  further  investigation  of  the  combustion 
process  and  examine  snapshots  in  the  following  section. 


5  A  A.  Instantaneous  fields 

Fig.  11  presents  randomly  chosen  snapshots  of  the  OH  field/sig¬ 
nal  comparing  the  LES  results  with  PLIF  results  [13  .  All  cases  exhi¬ 
bit  a  central  cold  jet  surrounded  by  an  OH  layer.  The  OH  layer 
exhibits  local  maxima  and  minima.  However,  one  sees  a  continu¬ 
ous  layer  delimiting  clearly  the  jet  core.  This  can  be  explained  by 
the  presence  of  OH  in  the  post-flame  zone  so  even  hot  but  non¬ 
reacting  parcels  show  non-zero  OH  values.  In  general,  the  OH  field 
fills  a  large  fraction  of  the  combustor  volume.  PO  and  NPO  differ  in 
the  length  and  radial  size  of  the  jet  core  (here  the  central  zero  OH 
region).  PO  presents  a  thinner  core  and  high  OH  pockets  close  to 
the  nozzle  exit.  For  NPO,  air  exits  from  the  nozzle,  and  the  reaction 
zone  is  therefore  lifted  until  fuel  can  reach  the  burnt  gases/high 
temperature  region  (see  Fig.  1).  This  difference  is  stronger  in  the 
LES  images.  For  the  PO,  the  LES  underestimates  the  length  of  the 
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Fig.  12.  Iso-surfaces  YOH  =  0.001  (light-grey)  and  T  =  800  K  (blue  or  grey)  from  LES 
(IX).  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to  colour  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 


jet  core.  The  shape  of  the  core  is  irregular  and  discontinuous  sug¬ 
gesting  a  3D  shape.  For  the  NPO,  the  LES  predicts  similar  core 
length  as  seen  on  PLIF  data  with  a  jet  tip  at  around  x  =  220  mm. 
The  shape  is  also  similar  on  both  images  with  a  large  core  covering 
the  radius  range  -15  mm  to  15  mm.  A  constriction  is  seen  at 
x  =  150  mm  suggesting  a  3D  (out  of  plane)  shape  of  the  core.  In 
addition  to  the  comparison  with  the  PIV  results,  the  OH  fields  give 
confidence  that  the  LES  captures  the  flow  dynamics  and  reaction 
zone  properly. 

The  instantaneous  3D  shape  of  the  jet  core  and  OH  iso-surface 
are  further  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  jet  core  is  captured  using  a  tem¬ 
perature  iso-surface.  It  follows  the  shape  of  the  nozzle  close  to 
injection  with  increasing  wrinkling  with  axial  location.  The  wrin¬ 
kling  length  scale  becomes  large  enough  to  provide  an  off  axis  mo¬ 
tion  with  a  spiral  like  shape.  The  high  OH  region  is  limited  to  a 
region  at  the  tip  of  the  jet  core  as  already  seen  in  Fig.  11.  Islands 
containing  high  concentrations  OH  are  also  seen  at  locations  where 
the  jet  core  is  thin,  also  in  line  with  evidence  in  Fig.  11.  The  high 
OH  regions  are  distributed  non-uniformly  around  the  jet  core  sug¬ 
gesting  large  scale  motions. 

Fig.  13  shows  four  intermediate  species  fields  at  a  randomly 
chosen  time  step  under  NPO.  The  species  are  chosen  to  follow 
the  sequence  of  methane  oxidation,  namely  CH4  CH3 
CH20  -►  CO  with  OH  being  active  in  oxidation  of  CO  to  C02  and 
remaining  in  the  post  flame  zone.  The  zone  downstream  of  the 
nozzle  is  not  reacting  with  zero  mass  fraction  of  CH3,  CH20  and 
CO  while  OH  is  low  but  non  zero  (i.e.  at  post  flame  levels).  The  rea¬ 
son  is  the  absence  of  contact  of  methane  with  high  temperature 
gas.  The  NPO  configuration  forces  the  lift-off  of  the  reaction  zone 
as  only  pure  air  is  in  contact  with  the  hot  gases  in  the  proximal  re¬ 
gion  of  the  annular  jet.  While  mixing  proceeds  as  one  travels 
downstream,  methane  is  mixed  with  air  and  flue  gas  (as  shown 
in  Fig.  1 ).  The  low  temperature  reaction  zone  (marked  by  formation 
of  CH3  then  CH20)  starts  at  x  ~  35  mm  downstream  of  the  nozzle. 
CH3  develops  in  the  mixing  layer  following  the  irregular  shape  of 


Fig.  13.  CH3,  CH20,  CO  and  OH  mass  fractions  with  white  iso-line  T  =  800  K  from 
LES  (case  IX).  Axial  dimensions  are  given  in  mm. 


the  jet  core.  The  thin  CH3  band  is  located  outward  of  the  jet  in 
the  region  with  temperatures  higher  than  800  K.  Following  CH3, 
CH20  features  a  band  of  varying  thickness,  alternating  relatively 
large  pockets  connected  by  thinner  bands.  Unlike  CH3,  CH20  occu¬ 
pies  a  significant  volume  in  the  combustor.  CH3  and  CH20  share 
the  same  high  temperature  limit  but  CH20  is  present  also  in  the 
lower  temperature  range.  In  fact,  CH20  covers  the  volume  between 
the  iso-line  T  =  800  I<  and  the  CH3  front.  It  is,  at  first  glance,  surpris¬ 
ing  since  CH3  precedes  CH20  in  the  sequence  and  is  expected  at 
lower  temperatures.  However,  unlike  CH3,  CH20  is  a  stable  mole¬ 
cule  and  may  be  transported  to  regions  where  CH3  would  not  be 
stable.  Further  OH  is  found  surrounding  CH20  -  the  low  tempera¬ 
ture  limit  of  OH  and  high  temperature  limit  of  CH20  coincide  per¬ 
fectly,  well  in  line  with  previous  experimental  observations  [11  . 
The  presence  of  OH  on  the  high  temperature  side  limits  the  trans¬ 
port  of  CH20  toward  higher  temperatures  where  it  would  be  con¬ 
verted  to  HCO.  It  gives  a  sharp  contour  of  the  CH20  field  delimiting 
the  end  of  CH20  and  start  of  OH  containing  regions.  CO  lies  in  be¬ 
tween  OH  and  CH20  as  expected  since  it  is  generated  (not  directly) 
from  CH20  and  further  reacts  with  OH.  CO  levels  coincide  both 
with  relatively  high  CH20  and  OH  levels,  though  not  simulta¬ 
neously.  The  instantaneous  CO  brush  is  thick  covering  up  to 
10-15  mm  which  corresponds  to  the  nozzle  diameter.  The  instan¬ 
taneous  CH20  brush  shows  the  same  thickness  but  unlike  CO  pre¬ 
sents  more  homogeneous  concentration.  These  brushes  evidence 
the  spreading  of  CH20  and  CO,  hence  the  decrease  in  peak  value 
as  will  be  quantified  later.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
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combustion  in  the  distributed  reaction  regime  with  thick  layers  of 
CO  and  CH20  resulting  from  intense  turbulent  mixing,  transporting 
these  intermediates  from  the  production  layer  toward  moderate 
and  high  (CO  only)  temperature  regions.  Consequently,  CO  and 
CH20  are  good  indicators  for  identifying  the  reaction  zone  location 

-  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  they  are  not  present  only  in  the 
reaction  zone  but  also  upstream  (preheat  like  zone).  CH3  is  to  this 
respect  a  better  indicator  of  the  low  temperature  reaction  zone.  OH 
complements  the  picture  being  present  in  the  high  temperature 
reaction  zone  (high  OH  values)  and  post  flame  zone  (low  OH  val¬ 
ues).  The  high  temperature  reaction  zone  coincides  with  regions 
with  both  OH  and  CO  are  present. 

Figs.  14  and  15  present  instantaneous  intermediate  specie  fields 
in  cross  sections  for  PO  and  NPO  respectively.  The  axial  locations 
are  chosen  to  ensure  a  significant  heat-release  rate.  Since  the 
NPO  shows  heat-release  further  downstream  in  the  combustor 
compared  to  PO,  the  cut  is  taken  at  x  =  65  mm  for  PO  and 
x  =  105  mm  for  NPO.  For  PO,  the  heat-release  distribution  is  not 
continuous  with  distinct  and  elongated  pockets/bands  concentrat¬ 
ing  most  of  the  reactions.  These  pockets  have  a  thickness  of 
~1.5  mm  which  is  thicker  than  the  corresponding  laminar  flame. 
The  CO  and  CH20  field  occupy  a  large  fraction  of  the  jet  cross  sec¬ 
tion,  without  direct  correlation  with  heat-release  pockets.  The  CH3 
band  draws  a  continuous  thick  front,  coinciding  partly  with  the 
large  heat-release  regions.  OH  is  mostly  seen  outside  of  the  jet 
and  large  OH  concentrations  are  seen  outside  of  the  high  heat- 
release  pockets,  mostly  in  the  post-flame  zone.  The  correlation 
between  the  four  different  species  is  not  clear  and  varies  in  space 

-  showing  the  strong  influence  of  turbulence  upon  the  reaction 
layer. 


Similar  trends  are  observed  for  NPO.  However,  the  levels  of 
intermediate  concentration  are  lower  for  all  species.  As  a 
consequence,  the  peak  heat-release  is  also  lower  compared  to  PO, 
one  fourth  in  the  present  slice.  The  NPO  present  also  smoother  field 
with  relatively  small  variation  in  space  compared  to  PO.  The  high 
heat-release  regions  are  also  uncorrelated  to  the  scalars.  CO,  CH3 
and  CH20  can  co-exist  with  strong  heat-release  or  with  no/low 
heat-release  depending  on  the  spatial  location.  It  also  shows  the 
influence  of  turbulence  and  intermittency  on  the  local  structure 
of  the  reaction  front. 

5.2.5.  Modal  analysis 

Fig.  12  suggested  the  presence  of  organized  large  scale  struc¬ 
tures  and  we  seek  to  complement  the  traditional  description  of 
turbulent  flows  (mean  and  root  mean  squared  (RMS)  fluctuation 
quantities)  with  statistical  quantities  describing  the  nature  of  the 
fluctuations.  Therefore,  we  use  Proper  Orthogonal  Decomposition 
(POD)  [58]  and  project  the  turbulent  flow  field  on  an  orthonormal 
vector  base  that  maximizes  the  variance  content  for  any  subset  of 
the  base.  Given  a  vector  Q  containing  the  field  variables  and  an 
orthonormal  base  b ,  the  expansion  reads: 

N 

Q(x,  t)  a  Qn(x,  t)  =  J2ai(t)bi(x)  (7) 

i= 0 

where  a  is  the  time  coefficient  associated  with  the  mode  b.  Note 
that  the  approximation  Q )N  of  the  turbulence  data  set  Q  converges 
to  Q  when  N  goes  to  infinity  and  that  i  =  0  corresponds  to  the  time 
averaged  field.  Details  on  the  efficient  computation  of  the  base  b 
using  snapshots  are  given  in  the  literature  [58,59  .  A  set  of  1700 
snapshots  (collected  over  ~0.04  s  or  ~20  flow-through  times)  was 
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Fig.  14.  Instantaneous  intermediate  species  field  for  PO  (case  IV)  in  a  cross  section  (x  =  65  mm).  The  heat-release  iso-level  4  x  108  W/m3  (30%  of  maximum)  is  shown  as  white 
line.  The  field  of  view  vertical  size  is  34  mm  (y-range  [-17  mm,  17  mm]). 
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Fig.  15.  Instantaneous  intermediate  species  field  for  NPO  (case  IX)  in  a  cross  section  (x  =  105  mm).  The  heat-release  iso-level  1  x  108  W/m3  (30%  of  maximum)  is  shown  as 
white  line.  The  field  of  view  vertical  size  is  48  mm  (y-range  [-24  mm,  24  mm]). 


used  for  performing  the  POD  upon  2D  slices  of  the  temperature  field 
for  case  IV  (PO).  The  reconstruction  of  the  3D  modes  was  done  as 
shown  by  Steinberg  et  al.  [60]  or  Vuorinen  et  al.  [61  .  Further,  it 
has  been  found  that  increasing  the  number  of  snapshots  beyond 
-1200  does  not  influence  significantly  the  first  POD  modes. 

Fig.  16  presents  the  dominant  modes  together  with  an  instanta¬ 
neous  snapshot  of  the  temperature  field.  From  the  temperature 
field,  we  see  a  sharp  gradient  just  downstream  of  the  nozzle.  The 
temperature  increase  spreads  further  downstream  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  temperature  front.  At  x  —  30  mm  and  x  —  55  mm, 
the  temperature  front  thickness  is  about  5  mm  (—half  of  nozzle 
diameter)  but  it  is  thinner  in  between.  The  alternating  thinner / 
thicker  temperature  front  results  in  the  irregular/alternating  OH 
distribution  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  temperature  front  at  x  —  30  mm 
and  x  —  55  mm  suggests  again  the  presence  of  organized  large 
scale  vortices.  These  are  evidenced  with  the  dominant  modes. 
Mode  1  shows  a  rotation  around  the  axis  resulting  in  a  precession 
of  the  jet  core.  This  mode  does  not  show  any  axial  variation  and  is  a 
pure  rotation.  Pure  rotating  modes  were  already  evidenced  for 
JiCoF  configurations  [52,53]  and  resemble  the  present  mode  1. 
Fig.  17  complements  the  spatial  mode  with  the  time  coefficient 
representation  in  Fourier  space.  It  shows  a  well-defined  peak  at 
-45  Hz  (Strouhal  number  St  -  0.0047  based  on  the  air  jet  outer 
diameter  and  bulk  velocity).  This  motion  therefore  very  slow  com¬ 
pared  to  the  jet  time  scale.  In  fact,  the  limited  time  span  for  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  samples  impacts  on  the  determination  of  the  slow 
motion.  It  prevents  determining  accurately  the  peak  frequency 
(broad  peak  as  shown  in  Fig.  17)  but  provides  an  estimate  of  the 
low  frequency.  In  addition,  the  clear  spatial  coherence  of  the  mode 
indicates  that  it  is  not  an  artifact  of  the  sampling  but  a  physical 
mode. 


Further,  modes  3  and  4  depict  a  helical  mode  consisting  of  a 
combination  of  positive  and  negative  contribution  -  both  contribu¬ 
tions  have  the  same  shape  and  magnitude  and  are  complementary. 
The  axial  wave  length  is  about  25  mm  and  the  modes  starts  acting 
in  the  region  x  —  40  mm.  The  helical  shape  was  already  suggested 
by  the  temperature  field  on  the  top  of  the  figure,  with  a  similar 
wavelength.  Both  the  rotational  and  helical  motions  follow  the 
tip  of  the  cold  jet  and  ends  at  around  x  =  140  mm.  The  time  coeffi¬ 
cient  analysis  for  the  helical  mode  indicates  a  broad  band  contribu¬ 
tion  with  a  slightly  dominant  peak  at  860  Hz  (St  —  0.09).  The 
helical  mode  frequency  range  is  therefore  slower  than  what  is  re¬ 
ported  in  swirl  stabilized  flames  [58,59  with  a  larger  frequency 
range. 

Fig.  17  also  presents  the  variance  content  of  the  different 
modes.  The  distribution  shows  a  traditional  hyperbolic  decrease 
with  increasing  mode  number.  However,  the  first  mode  only  covers 
5%  of  the  total  variance.  Together,  the  5  first  modes  represent  —20% 
of  the  variance  content.  The  rest  of  the  fluctuations  are  spread  into 
numerous  modes  with  even  lower  individual  content.  Again,  it  dif¬ 
fers  significantly  from  swirl  stabilized  flames  which  concentrate  up 
to  30%  or  40%  of  the  variance  into  a  pair  of  modes  [59].  The  differ¬ 
ence  lies  in  the  combustion  regime.  Swirl  stabilized  premixed 
flames  feature  a  sharp  temperature  gradient  and  this  thin  front  is 
convected  and  transported  by  the  large  scale  coherent  motions. 
The  flame  front  is  often  an  order  of  magnitude  thinner  than  the 
coherent  structures.  The  resulting  temperature  fluctuation  is 
therefore  strongly  linked  to  the  helical  mode,  explaining  the  high 
concentration  of  variance  in  few  modes.  On  the  contrary,  high  Ka 
combustion  (Figs.  13  and  16)  exhibits  thick  temperature  fronts 
without  clear  scale  separation  between  large  scale  coherent  struc¬ 
tures  and  combustion.  As  a  result,  the  helical  mode  does  not  only 
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Fig.  16.  Instantaneous  temperature  field  and  3D  temperature  based  POD  modes  for  PO  (case  IV).  POD  modes  are  represented  as  iso-surfaces  of  positive  (black)  and  negative 
(grey/cyan)  fluctuation.  The  axis  is  also  evidenced.  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to  colour  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 


POD  time  coefficient  -  Mode  3 


Fig.  17.  Variance  distribution  between  POD  modes  (left)  and  representation  of  the  POD  time  coefficients  in  the  Fourier  space  for  modes  1  (center)  and  3  (right). 


convey  the  temperature  front  but  can  also  thicken  it  -  hence  re¬ 
duce  the  temperature  fluctuation.  Fig.  16  exemplifies  the  phenom¬ 
enon.  One  can  guess  the  effect  of  helical  mode  from  the  zig-zag 
shape  of  the  low  temperature  (dark)  region.  However,  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  the  jet  core  exhibit  a  thicker  temperature  front  indicating 
that  the  helical  mode  does  not  only  convect  the  front.  It  results  a 
distribution/transport  of  some  intermediate  species  across  the 
reaction  layer,  as  exemplified  with  CO  and  CH20  previously. 

5.2.6.  Scatter  plots  and  analysis  in  the  compositional  space 

The  interplay  of  turbulence  and  chemistry  is  further  examined 
in  the  compositional  space.  Firstly,  we  examine  the  mixture 


fraction  distribution  for  the  NPO  (case  IX).  The  axial  locations  are 
chosen  to  be  located  where  intermediate  species  start  to  appear 
(57  mm),  at  location  of  large  pockets  of  CH20  (113  mm)  and  at 
the  tip  of  the  reaction  zone  (187  mm),  see  Fig.  13.  Fig.  18  reveals 
that  at  x  =  53  mm,  the  fluid  parcels  consist  of  relatively  homoge¬ 
neous  hot  gas  at  =  0.58  while  cold  gas  browses  through  a  wide 
range  of  equivalence  ratios.  The  fuel  air  mixing  proceeds  still  in 
the  cold  gases.  In  between,  a  relatively  wide  range  of  mixture  frac¬ 
tion  compositions  react  and  exhibit  intermediate  temperatures. 
Further  downstream  at  x  =  113  mm,  the  mixture  fraction  is  more 
homogeneous,  in  particular  the  cold  fuel  rich  parcels  (center  of 
the  jet)  have  already  mixed  with  surrounding  air.  It  remains  a 
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Fig.  18.  Scatter  plot  of  temperature  in  the  mixture  fraction  space  collected  over  three  cross-sections  at  x  =  57,  113  and  187  mm  (case  IX). 


stratified  reactive/reacting  mixture.  Further  at  x  =  187,  the  fuel/air 
mixing  is  complete  and  the  mixture  fraction  is  homogeneous, 
matching  =  0.58.  This  finding  is  well  in  line  with  early  results 
from  the  literature  14]  reporting  that  combustion  occurs  in  a  pre¬ 
mixed  stratified  mode  with  rapid  premixing  upstream  of  the 
strong  reactions  zone  (here  around  x  =  113  mm). 

Further,  we  examine  the  CH20  distribution  for  both  PO  and  NPO 
cases.  Fig.  19  (top)  shows  that  PO  scatter  plots  follows  the  envelope 
closely  (laminar  freely  propagating  flame/flamelet  at  equivalence 
ratio  <P  =  0.58)  but  extends  below.  For  a  fixed  temperature,  the 
scatter/departure  from  the  laminar  flame  profile  results  from  local 
stretch  or  interaction  with  turbulence.  Fig.  11  exemplifies  such 
non-homogeneities  for  OH  with  local  maximums  and  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance  of  OH  peaks.  Fig.  19  (bottom)  presents  similar  graphs 
for  NPO.  The  CH20  scatter  plot  presents  the  same  bell  shape  as 
the  PO  or  flamelet  curve.  The  maximum  is  at  T  =  1200  K  but  the 
amplitude  of  CH20  is  dramatically  decreased  for  NPO  -  a  factor 
1/4  at  x  =  57  mm  and  1/2  at  x  =  113  mm.  A  large  scatter  of  CH20 
is  seen  for  a  fixed  temperature,  indicating  transport  of  CH20  across 
the  temperature  brush. 

Fig.  20  complements  these  elements  showing  CO  mass  fraction 
in  similar  scatter  plots.  For  PO,  the  CO  also  follows  the  envelope  of 
the  flamelet  curve  with  a  maximum  in  form  of  a  bell  shape.  How¬ 
ever,  the  scatter  is  larger  than  for  CH20  with  up  to  a  factor  4  in  CO 
mass  fraction  at  a  single  temperature.  This  scatter  results  from 
interaction  with  intense  turbulence.  For  example,  the  lower  values 


of  CO  at  T  =  1300  K  result  from  fluid  parcels  which  are  highly  di¬ 
luted  with  flue  gases,  hence  securing  relatively  high  temperature 
but  low  CO  levels,  hence  CO  emissions  [10  .  We  note  that  the  scat¬ 
ter  plots  for  PO  differ  from  a  traditional  laminar  premixed  flame 
but  are  still  reminiscent,  in  particular  following  the  envelope. 
Fig.  11  showed  that  the  OH  front  consists  of  alternating  pockets 
of  high  and  low  OH  concentrations.  This  feature  explains  the  scat¬ 
ter  below  the  laminar  flame  curve.  However,  the  proximity  of  the 
flamelet  curve  suggests  similarities  between  premixed  flames 
and  premixed  flameless-like  combustion.  Similar  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  experimental  data  analysis  [11]. 

For  the  NPO,  CO  levels  are  significantly  lower,  not  reaching 
more  than  50%  of  the  corresponding  flamelet/PO  value.  The  fluctu¬ 
ation  intensity  is,  however,  also  large.  For  NPO,  the  reaction  zone  is 
located  further  downstream  and  the  dilution  by  flue  gas  is  strongly 
promoted  before  reaction  start.  Again  the  dilution  by  flue  gas  de¬ 
creases  the  fuel  concentration  (hence  potential  CO  peak)  while  it 
increases  the  temperature.  The  NPO  shows  relatively  low  interme¬ 
diate  CO  and  CH20  instantaneous  peak  values  compared  to  tradi¬ 
tional  flames,  at  equivalent  power  and  temperature.  This  is  a 
noticeable  feature  of  the  distributed  reaction  regime  and  well  in 
line  with  the  larger  spatial  extends  of  the  CO  and  CH20  instanta¬ 
neous  brushes.  The  turbulence  mixing  distributes  differently  the 
intermediate  species  from  the  location  of  production  to  the  regions 
where  they  are  stable.  Unlike  PO,  NPO  departs  significantly  from 
the  flamelet  curve.  Fig.  18  established  that  the  premixing  is 
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Fig.  19.  Scatter  plot  for  cases  IV  and  IX  at  different  axial  locations.  The  continuous  line  corresponds  to  a  laminar  freely  propagating  flame  at  equivalence  ratio  0  =  0.58. 
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Fig.  20.  Scatter  plot  for  cases  IV  and  IX  at  different  axial  locations.  The  continuous  line  corresponds  to  a  laminar  freely  propagating  flame  at  equivalence  ratio  0  =  0.58. 
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Fig.  21.  Scatter  plot  of  the  local  Karlovitz  number  in  the  methane  mass  fraction  space  for  cases  IV  and  IX  at  different  axial  locations. 


achieved  by  x  =  183  mm  so  that  the  strong  reaction  region 
(150<x<220mm  in  Fig.  11)  operating  in  the  premixed  regime. 
The  mixture  fraction  is  homogeneous  but  the  dilution  rate  with 
vitiated  gases  is  higher  than  for  PO  and  explains  the  lower  CO 
and  CH20  concentrations.  In  that  respect,  the  NPO  configuration 
has  a  clear  advantage  for  flameless  operation. 

The  departure  from  flamelet  regime  is  further  quantified  by 
plotting  the  distribution  of  the  local  Ka  in  the  compositional  space. 
Here  we  choose  the  methane  mass  fraction  as  x-axis.  For  PO,  there 
is  a  direct  relation  between  fuel  concentration  and  progress  vari¬ 
able,  justifying  our  choice.  For  NPO,  one  should  follow  both  the 
mixture  fraction  and  the  mixture.  However,  the  location  of  the 
sampling  planes  is  such  that  the  fuel  is  already  mixed  with  flue 


gas  and  oxidant.  For  instance,  Fig.  18  shows  limited  variance  in 
mixture  fraction  and  both  very  lean  and  very  rich  parcels  are  not 
existing.  It  suggests  that  low  methane  mass  fraction  correspond 
to  burnt  or  burning  parcel  and  it  is  a  reasonable  indicator  of  the 
mixture  status  in  the  present  case. 

As  showed  in  Refs.  [23,24],  the  local  values  of  Ka  vary  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  the  average  estimation  and  give  a  more  precise  picture 
of  the  combustion  regime.  Fig.  21  presents  the  distributions  as 
function  of  the  local  methane  mass  fraction.  It  enables  to  filter 
out  the  events  where  no  fuel  is  left  to  burn.  Both  NPO  and  PO  show 
a  large  distribution  with  Ka  varying  between  1000  and  10,000.  The 
distributions  contain  value  far  above  the  global  estimation.  It  is 
due  to  the  over  simplification  of  the  global  number,  not  accounting 
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for  the  very  strong  local  shear.  In  fact,  the  strong  variations  are 
consequences  of  the  intermittent  behavior  and  intense  turbulence. 
The  reverse  flow  induces  a  strong  shear  that  results  in  very  small 
turbulent  structures  that  penetrate  the  reaction  zone,  quantified 
by  Ka  above  1000.  The  trend  at  x  =  113  mm  is  clear  with  lower 
Ka  values  being  more  represented  at  higher  methane  concentra¬ 
tions  while  high  Ka  occurs  when  the  fuel  concentration  has  de¬ 
creased.  It  follows  the  aerodynamic  of  the  jet  with  moderate  and 
low  methane  corresponding  to  the  reaction  zones  in  the  strong 
shear-layers. 

Of  course,  these  estimations  are  to  be  taken  with  care  as  they 
rely  on  the  subgrid  scale  model  for  estimating  the  turbulence  prop¬ 
erties  and  on  laminar  quantities  for  the  reaction  time  scales.  It  pro¬ 
vides  though  an  idea  of  the  combustion  regime  and  here  show  a 
large  departure  from  the  flamelet  or  thin  flame  regime. 

6.  Summary  and  conclusions 

Although  flameless  combustion  is  a  promising  avenue,  the  non¬ 
linear  interaction  between  chemical  reactions  and  turbulence  is 
not  sufficiently  understood  to  design  flameless  combustors  for 
gas  turbine  application.  This  paper  contributes  with  one  of  the  first 
investigations  of  the  combustion  process  in  the  distributed  reac¬ 
tion  regime  (hence  in  flameless-like  mode)  using  Large  Eddy  Sim¬ 
ulation  and  complex  chemistry. 

A  comprehensive  sensitivity  analysis  was  performed  highlight¬ 
ing  that  the  present  results  are  mostly  unchanged  by  refining  the 
grid  further.  Comparisons  with  experimental  data  also  support  that 
the  grids  used  presently  are  sufficiently  fine  and  simulate  turbu¬ 
lence  levels  accurately.  It  follows  that  reasonable  LES  grids, 
enabling  to  capture  the  flow  features,  are  adequate  to  capture 
flameless  combustion  as  the  reaction  zone  is  typically  larger  than 
the  mesh  spacing.  This  analysis  also  compared  several  chemical 
mechanisms.  If  the  global  mechanisms  predict  the  heat-release 
reasonably,  larger  mechanisms  are  required  to  capture  the  inter¬ 
mediate  species.  For  that  point,  we  have  compared  a  skeletal 
mechanism  (DRM22)  with  a  more  complete  mechanism  by  War- 
natz.  The  predictions  are  comparable  with  relatively  small  differ¬ 
ences  in  intermediate  species  predictions  -  the  peaks  are  at 
identical  locations  but  differ  slightly  in  magnitude.  The  influence 
of  the  heat-losses  upon  the  results  is,  however,  larger.  The  predic¬ 
tions  of  OH  are  indeed  more  sensitive  to  the  heat  losses  than  to  the 
choice  of  the  chemical  mechanism.  CH20  levels  are,  however, 
much  less  sensitive  to  either  the  heat-losses  or  the  mechanism. 
Heat-losses  at  the  wall  are  often  disregarded  by  experimentalists 
and  not  reported  in  articles.  We  hope  that  the  growing  reporting 
of  the  influence  of  this  parameter  will  encourage  the  community 
to  include  an  estimation  of  the  heat-losses  in  the  operating  param¬ 
eter  list. 

Based  on  the  detailed  chemistry  simulation  results,  the  coher¬ 
ent  structures  were  extracted  by  modal  analysis.  The  flow  dynam¬ 
ics  exhibit  large  scale  rotation  of  the  jet  (processing  jet)  as  well  as  a 
helical  motion.  The  latter  is  responsible  for  the  zigzag-like  shape  of 
the  jet  core  when  observed  in  a  2D  longitudinal  plane.  In  this  study, 
we  used  the  temperature  field  as  base  for  the  modal  analysis.  We 
report  a  relatively  flat  distribution  of  variance  content,  which  is 
different  from  that  for  traditional  flames.  In  fact  the  dominant 
modes  only  account  for  20%  of  the  total  temperature  fluctuation. 
It  is  explained  by  the  relatively  thick  temperature  gradient  which 
smooths  the  temperature  fluctuation  induced  by  the  flow  features. 

Focusing  on  the  several  intermediate  species,  it  was  found  that 
the  non-premixed  operation  is  closer  to  flameless  operation  with 
spatially  distributed  and  low  maximum  value  of  intermediate  fields 
(CH20  and  CO).  In  fact,  the  CH20  and  CO  distribution  covers 
significant  fractions  of  the  combustor.  This  point  is  of  interest  for 


experimentalists  who  wish  to  identify  the  distributed  reaction 
regime,  in  particular  in  systems  where  the  distributed  reaction 
regime  co-exists  intermittently  with  traditional  flames.  Our 
recommendation  would  be  to  monitor  simultaneously  CH20  and 
CH3  (qualitative  measurements  would  be  enough)  and  identify 
the  region  where  CH20  extends  significantly  toward  lower 
temperatures. 

Finally,  the  NPO  configuration  was  found  more  advantageous 
for  flameless  operation  as  it  naturally  allows  entrainment  of  flue 
gas  by  air  (hence  without  reaction)  and  larger  dilution  (compared 
to  PO)  as  well  as  near  complete  premixing  before  combustion. 
These  advantages  are  not  solely  seen  in  term  of  reducing  CO  or 
NO*  emissions.  The  propensity  to  undergo  thermo-acoustic  insta¬ 
bilities  and  the  fluctuation  levels  associated  with  these  depends 
on  the  heat-release  rate.  The  NPO  shows  lower  heat-release  rate 
per  unit  volume,  which  is  also  more  distributed  in  the  combustor 
volume  -  together  it  suggests  better  stability  and  more  silent  com¬ 
bustion.  Of  course,  a  word  of  caution  is  needed  here  since  the  pres¬ 
ent  combustor  is  not  operated  at  power  densities  comparable  to 
industrial  gas  turbine  or  aero-engines.  There  is  therefore  some  fur¬ 
ther  experimental  work  required  for  making  this  design  an  indus¬ 
trial  burner. 
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